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and Nimes. But the princes and nobles had only
demanded religious liberty, the townsmen, not con-
tent with asking for toleration, required also that
the States-General should be assembled, the politi-
cal grievances of the country remedied. The repub-
lican tendencies which seem to be the necessary
consequence of Calvinism, began to make them-
selves felt. Numerous books and pamphlets poured
from the press, publishing on the housetops, what
hitherto men had scarcely whispered in a friend's
ear, discussing the reciprocal rights of rulers and
subjects, and affirming that if the King sought the
hurt of his people, they were absolved from their
allegiance. The obedience, so it was now taught, of
the people is conditional on the Prince performing
his engagement, whether implied or explicit, to gov-
ern justly and equitably. No man is born a king,
and it was proved historically that the French mon-
archy was elective, and that sovereignty was not in
the Crown, but in the people, represented by the
Three Estates. This natural and lawful sovereignty
of the nation, after lasting eleven centuries, had been
extinguished by the gradual and unconstitutional
encroachments of the kings. The inapplicability to
the French monarchy of the Imperialist maxims
borrowed by the lawyers from Roman law was
pointed out. The only possible justification of des-
potism is the maintenance of order ; the Massacre of
St. Bartholomew had been an appeal to disorder,
licence and anarchy. The Government had let loose
upon society those destructive passions which it is
its primary function to bridle. It was thus that the